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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


The President, Hon. H. A. S. Deansorn, read the following at 
the last meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society :— 


REMARKS ON THE CANKER WORM. 

Last December, I sent a communication to the 
Editor of the New England Farmer, containing 
some experiments, which I had made to prevent the 
ravages of the Canker worm, with remarks on 
their character and habits ; and having pursued the 
inquiry, during the present season, I offer the re- 
sult of my observations, with the hope, that some 
effectual mode may be devised, for clearing our 
gardens and orchards of this diminutive, yet de- 
vastating tribe of insects. 

It was generally believed, that the eggs deposi- 
ted in the autumn, were rendered unproductive by 
the rigors of winter ; to ascertain the truth of this 
position, I marked several branches of apple trees, 
on which eggs had been deposited, and left a chain, 
on which were eleven clusters, suspended on a 
tree, exposed to the open air, until the period 
when the worms appeared, from eggs, laid this 
season, and, as I auticipated, all produced their 
larve, at the same time. The instinct of quad- 
rupeds, birds, fishes and insects, never is at fault, 
and the supposed mistake of the season, seems to 
have been the result of an intelligence, a pre- 
science, or an economy which to us is inexpli- 
cable. Instinct is a vague, and unmeaning term, 
which, to vail our ignorance, is used to express, 
rather the effect, than the cause,—like gravitation 
in physics; it appears also to be regulated by 
equally undeviating laws, as that mysterious power. 

On the fourth of March I began to tar my Ap- 
ple, Quince, Plum, Apricot, Cherry and Elm trees, 
being with the Honey Locust all the species, I 
have noticed, on whose leaves the Canker worm 
feeds, As the weather continued cold and the 
ground frozen, for several days after, no insects 
appeared, before the 13th, when a few millers 
were seen; on the evening of the 16th, the grubs, 
or females, passed up the trees in considerable 
numbers, and during the following nights with 
some exceptions, owing to the state of the wea- 
ther, until the 20th, and 21st, when innumerable 
males came forth, previous to which, but a few had 
beenseen. During the evenings of the ,23d and | 
30th, such numbers of males and females ascend- 
ed, that the belts of tar which were six or eight | 
inches wide, were bridged over by them, aud it} 
became necessary to re-tar the trees, after eight | 
o’clock, although they were thoroughly tarred | 
during the afternoon. 

The grubs and millers continued to ascend un- 
till the 8th of April, but during the latter part of 
the time, there were but few grubs, while the 
males were in greater numbers than at any form- 
er period. 

As the expanded wings of the millers cover a 
great surface of the tar, they facilitate the passage 
of the whole corps, by sooner forming a cross- 
way in the sacrifice of their lives ; it is therefore 
necessary to keep a good look out, during the 
evenings when the males are numerous, and un- 
wearied efforts were made to render the ascent 
above the tar, to either sex, impracticable. 


oe The quetiiies pores chines nightly, were ; 
enormous ; amounting to many thousands, on the 
trunks of each of the largest trees. 

As my trees were pruned, after the insects hid | 
ceased to appear, care was taken while pruning, 
to examine the branches to ascertain whether any 
eggs were deposited on them ; but only a very few, | 
were found, which were laid during the autumn, | 
and I felt quite satisfied that none of the grubs 
had passed the tar. The trees were scraped to 
the main branches, by a triangular instrument 
used by caulkers and seamen, and then thorough- 
ly covered with a wash, composed of lime, ashes 
and cowdung, in the manner recoimmended by 
Forsyth, in his Treatise on Fruit Trees. 

As the trees of a neighbor had been stripped of 
their leaves, last season by the Canker Worms, 
and were not tarred this spring, I concluded, that 
innumerable depositiens of eggs, must have been 
made on the branches, but to my astonishment, on- 
ly a very few were to be seen, and those were made 
during the autumn, This was so remarkable, that 
T presumed there might be some truth in the com- 
mon remark, that ‘the canker worms run out’ 
three years, but as will be seen there was no foun- 
dation for such an hypothesis. 

Desirous of testing the efficacy of the mercurial 
ointment, recommended by Dr Spofford, in the 
4th vol. of the New England Farmer, I put 
strips of woollen list, covered with unguéntum 
round thirty trees, midway between the belt of tar 
and the ground, in order to prevent the ascent of 
the insects, by the tar, if the ointment should not 
provea barrier. I found they passed over the lists, 
as readily as- over the smooth bark of the tree ; 


| Up the investigation. 





not one was stopped or turned back. It then oc- 
curred to me, that it was possible they might im- 
bibe enough of the mercury, during their transit, 
to produce death, before they could go through 
the process of depositing their eggs; I therefore 
caught several females and millers, after they had 
passed the mercurial bands, and placed them un- 
der a glass in my library. In two or three days 
numerous eggs were laid ; but instead of being 
arranged in regular rows and of the peculiar form 
and color of those noticed last autumn, they 
were either scattered loosely over the paper, on 
| which the insects were placed, or piled up in ir- 
regular clusters,—were smaller, of an elliptical 
‘or true egg shape, and of a shining pearlcolor. I 
\therefore, concluded that the insects had been en- 
feebled, from the effects of the mercury, and that 
‘the eggs were consequently so imperfect, as not to 
produce any worms; but on the 22d of April 
| they all hatched out, the room being kept continu- 
jally warm by a fire. I then recollected that 
these grubs dep-sited their eggs in a manner very 
different from those I confined last autumn. They 
protruded a flexible tube more than three sixteenths 
of an inch in length, with which they appeared 
to feel, as with a fipger, under the edge of the 
glass, for a proper place to insert their eggs. I 
had folded up a piece of paper, and placed it un- 
der the glass, so as to elevate it a little, for the ad- 
mission of air, and having observed one of the 
grubs passing over it, and inserting this tube be- 
tween the folds, I took it out for examination, and 





; paper. I had den sicood in the jun se wade 
scions, as deposits for the eggs, but only one was 
used by the insects for that purpose, which hap- 
pening to be split, the fissure was filled with eggs, 

With these facts, I again examined my neigh- 
bor’s trees, and by the aid of a lens carefully 
sought under the rough bark, and in its interstices 
for eggs ; but not one was to be found, and I gave 
The next day, I again visit- 
ed the trees, to examine among the scales of the 
buds and the moss for eggs, being the only remain- 
ing receptacles, which the trees afforded, On 
opening tufts of the latter with the point of a pen- 
knife, and applying the lens, I discovered from one 
to thirty, or more eggs, scattered among the fibres, 
of nearly every spot of moss, and resembling those 
laid on the paper, and in the cleft scion placed un- 
der the glass. I immediately went into my or- 
chard, to ascertain whether any were to be found 
there, and after considerable research detected but 
few, and concluded that not enough had been scat- 
tered over the trees, to endanger them. 

As the secret receptacles of the eggs had been 


n | discovered, it was important to ascertain, whether 


they could not be removed, or something applied 
that would destroy them, or preventthem from 
hatching. As there were only eleven trees in the 
lot I recommended that the trunks and branches 
should be scraped and washed with Forsyth’s eom- 
position ; this was most faithfully done, except as 
to the small extreme branches ; and as they were 
covered with moss, it was evident enough eggs 
were there concealed, to furnish a sufficient num- 
ber of worms to greatly injure, if not to entirely 
defoliate the trees. Anxious that the experiment 
should be made more perfect, all the branches of 
one tree, to the eud of every twig, were covered 
with the wash, carefully applied with a brush, 
which employed a man more than half a day, and 
three men had been employed two days in the 
previous work, on the whole number of trees. 
Unfortunately, all this labor has been useless; the 
leaves have been entirely consumed, on all the 
trees, and they appear, as if a fire had passed over 
them. 

The shells of the eggs laid this spring, as soon 
as the larve left them, appeared like little glass 
globules, and were beautifully iridescent, while 
those deposited last autumn, were dark colored 
and opaque. 

The number oftrees tarred on my own ground 
exceeded four hundred, and although the leaves 
have been considerably eaten, the destruction of 
the foliage has not been so extensive, as to ma- 
terially disfigure the orchard, but still a few small 
elms have been completely stripped of their leaves, 
and some of the apple trees appear seared at their 
summits. 

Thus it appears these insects are endowed with 
that intelligence called instinct, to an extent that 
is truly wonderful, They know that it is impor- 
tant, to guard their eggs more effectually in the au- 
tumn, than in the spring, to resist the cold and vi- 
olent storms of winter. And even in the spring, 
they do not trust their eggs to the unsafe crevices 
of the rough and loose bark, which is continually 
liable to fall off, but select the parasitic moss, 








found that the eggs had been thus placed in the 


which adheres tothe smaller branches, with a 
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pertinacity, that only yields to direct violence, or 
the caustic influence of a mineral or vegatable, 
alkali,—to white wash, ora solution of potash. If 
there is a crack or other crevice in the branch, 
produced by a cut, or wound, in any manner, 
that is chosen asa safe place of deposit ; but itis 
rare that such exist. 

We are taught an advantage in the vs. of For- 
syth’s wash, and the solution of potash, as recom- 
mended by Mr Wheeler and the Messrs Winship, 
other than cleansing the bark of the trees,—the 
removal of the receptacles for the egys of the Can- 
ker Worm. From a communication in the New 
England Farmer, of the 4th inst, itappears that Mr 
Wheeler has preserved his trees from those all-des- 
troying insects, by the use ofa solution of potash ; 
but he did not state how the effect was produced, 
which is now apparent ; itkept the bark clean and 
smooth and the grubs found no proper place to de- 
posit their eggs, and consequently none will be 


fore stated ; still when the trees are numerous and 
large the labor must be very great. 

2. The larvee, while on the trees, it is difficult to 
assail ; possibly they might be destroyed, by show- 
ering the trees with an alkaline solution, or some 
other, Ihave tried a fumigation of tobacco and 
sulphur, without the least beneficial effect ; and 
have been quite as unsuccessful in the applica- 
tion of powdered lime and dry ashes, sifted over 
the trees. The first mode, if effectual, would not 
be adopted, as it would be too expensive and re- 
quire too much time. I selected a plum tree, 
standing issolated in cultivated ground, and by 
shaking and with a small stick cleared it of the 
worms, and several hundred fell upon the earth, 
This I did, to ascertain, whether they would 
again resume their stations, among the leaves, by 
passing up the trunk of the tree, which it was al- 
ledged they could not do, after their threads of sus- 
pension were broken. In less than an hour I re- 





laid on trees so managed, save by the autumnal | 
colony. P 

The Canker Worms began to hatch out on the | 
trees, the 30th of April ; and it is remarkable that 
they came forth from the autumnal eggs and those 
laid this spring, at the same time, which was as 
soon as the leaves appeared. They continued their 
voracious career until the 5th of June, when they 
commenced descending by their delicate threads, 
perpendicularly froin the leaf, where they ceased 


turned to the tree; more than half bad gained 
the leaves, and the others were passing up the 
trunk or approaching it;—those on the ground 
even at the greatest distance, were directing their 
course to the tree, each following a route, as on a 
radius to a common centte of the circle, which 
was as extensive as the longest limbs. To clear 
the trees of the worms, in this manner, would be 
difficult, and require many days, while it would 
be necessary to tar each tree, to prevent their 





to eat, and entered the earth. This they do in| 
the night, and if the evening is calm these 
threads may be seen the next morning glistening 
in the sun, in infinite numbers, stretched in allah 
lines, from many points of each skeleton leaf, to | 
the earth. 


reascent. 

3. The larvee, when they first descend and enter 
‘the ground, might be killed by a plentiful irriga- 
tion of scalding hot water ; or possibly, by cover- 
ing the earth with a large quantity of lime or 
ashes. This might be done to preserve young and 


Most of the worms left the trees during the 5th, {small trees, but when they are large and the 
6th, and 7th insts, as it was difficult to find any on | branches overshadow nearly all the ground, of the 


the 8th. 


1 have dug under several trees and | orchard, it appears forbidding. 
found great numbers, from an inch to three inches | 


4. In the chrysalis state, the Jast nanred modes 


below the surface. They had diminished in size, | might be effectual, but they are obviously objec- 


but on exposure to the air, were active, and retain- 
ed their peculiar spanlike mode of progression. 
From day to day, |} have continued to dig them 
up, to ascertain how soow they change into the 
chrysalis state, but none have yet assumed this hy- 
bernal robe.* 

When the insects began to ascend in March, I 
examined the ground, under several trees, and took 
out many in the chrysalis state. They were about 
the size of a kernel of rye, aml, in general, not 
more than from two to three inches beneath the 
surface. These I put into a wine-glass, with some 
earth, and the perfect insects came forth in a few 
days. 

It now remains to discover, some clieap, simple 
and effectual mode of exterminating this scourge 
of our gardens, orchards and groves. To accom- 
plish this, it is first necessary to determine in 
what stage and period of their many formed ex- 
istence, it is to be best done, Is it that of the 
ezg, the larve, the chrysalis, or the perfect insect. 

1, From the manner in which the eggs are deposi- 
ted on the trees, they can only be removed by scrap- 
ing the trunks, and every twig. This would not 
only be laborious and expensive, but uncertain, for 
the eggs would be scattered on the ground by the 
processand many would, no doubt, produce worms, 
which might ascend into the trees. Much may 
be done towards preventing a deposit of eggs, by 
a previous removal of the moss, in the manner be- 








-*The larve had alj changed into the chrysalis state 


tionable, for the reasons which have been assigned. 

5. During all the changes from the egg to the 
perfect insect, there is only one moment of time 
when they can be met at a single point, as in a de- 
file, and that is when they reach the trunk of the 
tree, as perfect insects. 

The perfect state of the insects is, then, the only 
one in which they can be assailed with the most 
certain prospect of success, the least trouble and 
expense, The plan of operations is evident, but 
the most efficient arms, and mode of application 
are yet to be discovered. 

As larvee and in the chrysalis state they are scatter- 
ed under the surface of the earth, and the perfect 
insect, the eggs and larve are also dispersed over 
the branches of the trees ; but the moment they 
assume the, perfect state, they congregate at one 
point ; there and then, are they to be checked and 
destroyed. Whoever can devise a cheap, simple 
and effectual mode of staying their progress at that 
place and time, will have merited the gratitude of 
his country, for having done a service, at least as 
useful and commendable as the conqueror of ar- 
mies, if not as glorious. 

Hitherto I have seen nothing equal to the belt 
of tar, for this purpose ; but that is not entirely 
effectual, besides requiring much labor and that 
too, at the most changeable and unpleasant season 
of the year. It must be renewed every night, and 
even then, if the day has been very warm, or the 
night cold or rainy, the surface becomes glazed 





before the 14th inst, 


and affords a safe passage to the enemy ; or if the 








weather is mild, a bridge is formed by the bodies 
of the front ranks, and the main culumn moves 
on uninterruptedly. 

1 used a barrel of tar and several gallons of 
fish oil, which was mixed, most advantageously 
with the tar, to keep it fluid ; and for at least forty 





jdays, during last autumn, and tois spring, one 


man was employed, half of the time, to keep the 
trees constantly tarred. No pains were spared, no 
weather opposed the labor, but still, without per- 
fect success. 

If a vessel could be formed, of some cheap ma- 
terial, suchas Danvers pottery ware, or sheet lead, 
in two parts, in the form of semicircular troughs, 
placed on the ground, and filled with a liquid, 
which would not become hard and be impassible, 
in all kinds of weather, it would answer the desired 
purpose, Three or four sizes could be made, and 
the space between the two simicircular troughs 
filled with lime, ashes or clay mortar, to prevent 
the insects that might come out of the ground 
within that area, from ascending, but it would be 
so small as to afford but a few if any,—especially, 
if the earth was first removed, to the depth of three 
or four inches. 

The two semicircular troughs could be readily 
formed on a mould, and made to fit exactly, and 
then be luted, with a cement, after they were 
placed, so as to include the trunk of the tree. 

A sheet lead vessel, or one of some other ma- 
terial, which could be secured to the trunk of the 
tree, a few feet from the ground, and filled with a 
liquid of the above named character, would be 
effectual ; but can either or any mode be rendered 
sufficiently cheap, to warrant the hope of its gen- 
eral adoption ? Our people are ingenious, and 
famous for inventions, and it is confidently believ- 
ed they will discover a contrivance that shall meet 
the difficulties now encountered, Tar and oil, 
oil, oil and spirits of turpentine, or spirits, might 
answer to fill the troughs. The great desideratum 
is, to find out such a defence, that when adopted, 
nothing more will be required to be done for the 
season, and thus prevent that daily labor and at- 
tention, now indispensibly necessary ; but to per- 
fect this miniature species of engineering, seems 
to demand a genius, as prolific in resources, to re- 
sist the desperate assaults of these insect armies, 
as that of a Vauban, to protect the citadels of an 
empire, against the chivalry of Europe. 

I have understood, that several experiments have 
been made this season, in Lynn, and some other 
neighboring towns, to ascertain the effect of vari- 
ous means, other than simple tarring. It is de- 
sirable that the gentlemen who have been thus 
engaged should publish the results, 

It is possible that some obstrbction, other than 
liquids, may be affixed to the trees, which will 
answer the purpose, but in the mean time, and 
until a better method has been invented, it is re- 
commended that the old fashioned process of tar- 
ring be universally adhered to; and it is the 
bounden ‘duty of every person, whose trees are 
infested, to zealously apply this remedy, and such 
of the others, as are practicable ; for it avails but 
little, for a few to adopt them, when their trees 
are surrounded by those of their neighbors, which 
are left to the undisturbed ravages of the Canker 
Worms, 

In aid of all other means to check the increase 
of Canker Worms, as well as the other innumer- 
able tribes of insects, the small birds should be 
protected and encouraged, for nearly their whole 
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food, from early spring until the middle of June, 
consists of insects. Mr Bradley, in his General 
Treatise on Husbandry and Gardening, states, that 
a pair of sparrows, during the time they have 
their young ones to feed, destroy, every week, 
about 3,360 caterpillars. 

Toads, also, feed exclusively on insects ; I have, 
thérefore, for fifteen years treated them kindly, and 
never allowed one to be killed in my garden ; and 
when the canker worms were at work, they placed 
themselves under the trees to catch all that fell, 
while the sparrows, robins, Port Royals, yellow, 
blue, cat,. and hanging birds, and numerous others, 
were waging war upon those which were on the 
leaves. We should be willing to repay the birds 
for their distinguished services and cheering songs, 





eee 


will facle at first, but in a short time they will re-| 
sume their natural tint, and remain permanently 


fixed. 


MILDEW ON GOOSEBERRIES. 

Mr Epirrorn—At much expense and trouble, I) 
have procured from Mr Russell’s Seed Store, and 
jalso imported from Scotland, Lancashire, and Hol- | 
and, a beautiful assortment of immensely large | 
| Gooseberries, The bushes ure now loaded with | 
j large fruit, but to my great mortification they are | 
covered with what I suppose to be mildew, and | 
look as if they had been dipped in melted lead, or | 
rather they are the color of old sheet lead, | 











Per- | 
haps some of the agricultural or more properly | 
| Horticultural Gentlemen, with whom you have 


tion of such persons, as inteud raising pork for the 
market, or for their own use, 

These pigs have been selected with care, under 
the superintendenée of the Secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural Society, and another gen- 
tleman,* a most intelligent and successful breeder, 
and noted for his superior skill and judgment, in 
that species of stock. The following is a descrip- 
tion of the points upon which the pigs were se- 
lected, viz :—small short heads, full eyes, ears poine 
ted, not too long and falling towards the nose, long 
bodies, barrels round, straight backs, wide across the 
shoulders and hips, straight limbs, and small tails. 

Genera Corrin, also, has imported in the Be- 
thiah, a fine male pig of the same breed, (Newbu- 
ry Whites,) and a bull fourteen months old, of the 


with the few berries and cherries they may be dis-|UCh intercourse, could inform you of a remedy | native New England Breed, improved. The color 


posed to take, for they are richly entitled to a lib- 
eral share. 

I present for inspection some of the canker 
worm eggs, Which were laid last autumn and this 
spring. 

Brinley Place, } 


Tene 12, 1830. H. A. S. DEARBORN. 
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ON PRESERVING SPECIMENS FOR NATURAL HISTORY: 

Mr Eprror—lI noticed an article in a late num- 
ber of the New England Farmer, on preserving 
Birds. I have tried the following mode, and think 
it preferable. 


METHOD OF PRESERVING BIRDS, BEASTS, FISHES, &_ 

Beasts.—Large beasts should be carefully skin- 
ned, with the horns,‘ skulls, jaws, tails, and feet, 
left entire ; the skins may then be either put into 
a vessel of spirit, or else rubbed well on the insite 
with the mixture of salt, pepper, and allum, here- 





after mentioned, and hung to dry. Small beasts | 
may be put into a cask of rum, or any other spirit. | 

Birds.—l.arge birds may be treated as large 
beasts, but must not be put in spirits. Small birds | 
may be preserved in the following manner :—Take | 
out the entrails, open a passage to the brains, | 
which should be scooped out through the mouth ;} 
introduce into the cavities of the skull and the} 
whole body, some of the mixture of salt, allum, | 
and pepper, putting some through the gullet and | 
whole length of the neck; then hang the birds in | 
a cool airy place, first by the feet, that the body | 
may be impregnated by the salt, and afterwards by | 
a thread through the under mandible of the bill, | 
till it appears to be sweet, then hang it in the sun, | 
or over a fire; after it is well dried, clean out | 
what remains loose of the mixture, and fill the) 
cavity of the body with wool, oakum, or any soft 
substance, and pack it smooth in paper, 

Fishes, &c.—Large fishes should be opened in 
the belly, the entrails taken out, and the inside 
well rubbed with pepper, and stuffed with oakum. 
Small fishes, reptiles, and insects, should be put in 
spirits. Butterflies, moths, and any insects of fine 
colors, should be pinned down in a box, or on a 
board, with the wings expanded. 

The following mixture is proper for the preser- 
vation of birds and beasts :—One pound of salt, 
four ounces of allum, and two ounces of pepper, 
powdered together. 


TO PRESERVE THE NATURAL COLOR IN THE PETALS 
OF DRIED FLOWERS, 


\ ries, 


|tion be not too strong, lest it injure the foliage of | 





Nothing more is necessary than to immerse the 
petals for some minutes in alcohol, 


The colors; of public importance, and is deserving the atten- 


, against this evil, but if not, I wish you would state | 
the case in the New England Farmer Newspaper, 
|which appears to be the channel of asking and 
receiving such information. I should, perhaps, 
state that my Garden was originally a sand bank, 
but I have put much clay and compost to it ; still 


it may yet partake too much of sand for the Goose- | 
) berry. 


We often have heavy fogs here, from our | 
river, in the spring, and perhaps this fresh water | 


fog may be one, if not the sole cause of my mis- | 
fortune. We have sea fog, also, but that I know 
does not hurt fruit of any kind, for at Newfound- 
land, the head quarters of salt water fog, and 
where I resided twelve years, I had Scotch Goose- 
berries nearly as large as English Walnuts. 

The Grapes you sent me are all doing well, and 
are called three years old; in that case should the 
wood they make this year be pruned next fall as 
three years old wood, or should it be treated as one 
year old wood in pruning, according to Witson’s 
plan ; who, I think, gives the simplést and clear- 
est mode of treating the Vine, I have yet had, and 
I have five authors on the subject. 

Your Friend and humble Servant, 
JOHN HOUSTON. 
Exeter, NV. H. June 16, 1830. 


Remarks by the Editur.—We are assured by hor- 
ticulturists in ,this vicinity, that the remedy for 
mildew in grapes, given page 358, of our current 
volume, will be effectual for mildew in gooseber- 

i It is recommended, however, by a friend in 
Charlestown, who has a practical knowledge of the 
effects of applications of this kind, that the solu- 





the shrub. We wish that lime water and sulphur 
may be tried, but think some care should be used 
not to make the liquid too strong. The proper 
degree of strength could be ascertained, by first 
trying the experiment on a single branch. 





From the St John, N. B. City Gazette. 


IMPORTATION OF PIGS. 

The New Brunswick Agricultural and Emigrant 
Society, have imported in the Bethiah, from J. B. 
Russetu’s Seed Store, Boston, 24 pigs, of the 
breed called Newbury Whites. Twelve of which 
have been sent to Fredericton, where they will be 
sold, the remaining twelve, will be sold at auction 
in this city on Tuesday next, at 12 o’clock. 

The object of the Society in making this impor- 
tation, is, to introduce the before named valuable 
breed of pigs, and to improve that species of stock, 
throughout the Province ; the sale of those ani- 
mals should therefore be considered as an object 





of the latter is a deep red, and he is described as 
being a beautiful animal with excellent points. 


[*Col. JaqueEs.] 

Wool.—We have heard of the sale at the Fac- 
tories of several lots of wool, from Worthington, 
Chester, Middlefield, Westhampton, &c. The 
prices obtained, as reported to us, were for full 
blooded merino, 47 to 50 cents (some was sold at 
Oxford for 51 cts. ;) full blood and grade together, 
40 to 44 cents; grade 37 to 40 cents; inferior 
grade 34 cents. These prices are from 6 to 10 
cents per pound higher than those of last year.— 
Hampshire Gazette. 





A profitable cbw.—H.G. Newcomb, Esq. of this 
village, has a cow which he has owned nine years, 
she is nuw eleven or twelve years old—is of a 
bright red color, above the common gize, well 
shaped, small head, short horns, neck and legs— 
always healthy, hearty and in good flesh ; is gen- 
tle, easy to milk, gives a large quantity and of 
the best quality,—has usually been kept on hay 
seven months in a year. 


From the 27th of March last to the 25th of 


| May, was made from her milk, 100 lbs, of butter 


of the best quality for table use ; during the same 
time, 160 quarts were disposed of, for family use, 
from which no cream was taken. Her feed was 
the best of hay (excepting the last week, when 
she was in the pasture) together with a small 
quantity, daily, of indian meal and rye bran, less 
than four bushels in all—a few boiled potatoes, 
and slops from the house, which she always drank 
with a good relish. She was milked three times 
a day, except the last week. Butter churned 
twice a week and the butter milk well worked 
out before weighed. 

Her milk the last fourteen days, produced 29 
Ibs. and 3 oz. of butter.— Greenfield Gaz. 


Effects of frost in ripening Grain, §&c,—lIt is be- 
lieved in Scotland that even the frosty nights of 
autumn contribute to ripen the late crops in that 
inclement climate, which some have ascribed to 
the moonlight, bat what I have indeed suspected, 
that the frost may in some measure effect, by con- 
verting the mucilage of the grain sooner into starch, 
This I was induced to imagine by having observed 
that book-binders’ paste, made by boiling wheat 
flour in water, lost its adhesion after having been 
frozen; and also from a culinary observation, that 
when ice or snow is mixed with flour instead of 
water in making pancakes that it much improves 
them, the truth of which I have heard boldly as- 
serted, but never witnessed the experiment,—Dar- 
win’s Phytologia, 
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TETANUS, OR LOCKED-JAW. 
{Continued.) 


If, from strength of constitution or medical 
treatment, he shéuld recover, the first favorable 
symptom isa Slight ard short ren‘ssion of the 
spasm ; the time of the remission gradually length- 
ening, and the jaws a little relaxing ; but the pro- 
gress of cure is exceedingly slow, and the horse | 
is left very weak. 

Tetanus is evidently an affection of the nerves. | 
A small fibre of some verve has been injured, and | 
the effect of that injury has spread to the origin of 
the nerve ; the brain has become affected, and 
universal diseased action specdily follows, Lock- 
ed-jaw generally arises from a wound, and often- 
esta wound of a tendinous or ligamentous part ; 
but depending not either upon the extent of the 
wound, or the degree of inflammation which may | 
be excited. The time of the attack is uncertain, 
and may be postponed until the wound is nearly | 
or quite healed. It occasionally follows nicking, 
docking, cropping, whether vrell or ill performed— | 
whether properly attended to afterwards, or neg- 
lected. It has been traced to worms, and particu- 
larly to bots ; but we do not think that there is 
any proof of this, Exposure to cold is a frequent 
cause ; water dropping upon the back through the 
accayed root Of 4 stable ; or the storm pelting 
upon the uncovered and shivering animal, while 
the thoughtless owner has sheltered himself. 

The rational method of cure would seem to be, 
first to remove the local cause ;~—but this will sel- 
dom avail much. The irritation is become general, 
and the spasmodic action constitutional. The hab- 
it is formed, and will continue. It is well, how- 
ever, to endeavor to discoverthe local cause. If 
it be a wound in the foot, let it be touched with 
the bot iron or the caustic, and kept open with 
digestive ointment. The new irritation thus pro- 
duced, may lessen or remove the old one. If it 
follows nicking, let the incision be made deeper, 
and stimulated by digestive ointment ;—and if it 
arise from docking, let the operation be repeated 
higher. In treating the constitutional disease, ef- 
forts must be made to tranquillise the system, and 
the most powerful agent is bleeding. We have’! 
known twenty pounds of blood taken at once and) 
with manifest advantage. There is not a more 
powerful means of allaying general irritation. 











and must be swallowed. 


with two or three additional rugs, ot, what is 
much better, sheep-skins warm from the animal, 
with the raw side inward ; and changed as soon as 
they become dry or putrid. 

Having bled largely, and physicked and blister- 
ed, we seek for other means to lull the irritation, 
and we have one at hand, small in bulk and po- 
tent inenergy—opium. Give at once a quarter of. 
an ounce, reduced to powder, and made into a, 
drink with gruel, or in a small ball, {in its enate' 





stomach :) and give an additional drachin every | 
six hours. If the jaw should be quite fixed, ad- | 
minister it in injections, The bowels must be | 
attended to during the exhibition of the opium, | 
and aloes given in small doses, to keep them in a | 
lax state. Camphor and assafcetida may be given 
by those who please ;—we are not aware that they | 
will do injury, but opium is the sheet anchor of} 
the veterinary practitioner, 

Great caution and patience are requisite in ad- 
ministering the drinks, for the elevating of the 
head seems to be exceedingly painful to the horse. 
A ball may be divided into small pieces, and with 
a piece of cane or whale-bone conveyed to the 
back part of the mouth, where it will be dissolved, 


As soon as possible the strength should be sup- 
ported by nutritive food. The appetite seldom 
fails in tlais disease ; and it is painful to see the 
repeated. eager efforts of the poor animal to allay 
his hun ger. When his jaws are most firmly fixed, 
he will sometimes be able to suck in the liquid 
from a moist mash ;—if he has the slightest com- 
mand over them, he will contrive to swallow the 
greater part of the mash: and should there be 
room to introduce the mouth of a small horn, he 
will thankfully take as much gruel as his attend- 
ant will give him. Until the jaws are firinly lock- 
ed, he may be suffered to have hay, although he 
should only chew it and drop it from the mouth ; 
for this action of the muscles of the jaws may de- 
lay or prevent their total closure, Little medicine 
will be wanted as he gets better ; nourishing food, 
not too liberally administered, will constitute the 
best tonic ; and should the weather be sufficiently 
warm, few things will do him more good than to 
turn him out for twoor three hours in the middle 
of the day. It will extend the muscles of his 
neck, and bring him to the use of bis limbs. 

Against one mode of treatment we enter our 





Temporary relaxation of the spasm will at least | Protest, from its cruelty and its inutility—the ap- 


follow, and that will give the opportanity to do} 
another thing in order to reduce and quiet the di 
turbed system, and that is, to give physic. 
again, that physic is best which is speediest in 
operation, and will lie in the smallest compass. 
The croton has no rival in this respect. 
dose should bea half drachm, and the medicine 
repeated every six hours, in doses of ten grains, 
until it operates. The bowels, in all these ner- 
vous affections, are very torpid, and there is little 
danger of inflammation from an over dose of phy- 
sic, The operation of the physic may be assisted 
by frequent injections, each containing a drachm 
of aloes dissolved in warm water—or, by means 
of the pump, whole pailfuls of warm water, or 
very thin gruel, may be thrown up. 

Then, as it is a diseased action ofthe nerves 
proceeding from the spinal marrow, the whole of 
the spine should be blistered—three or four inches 
wide. The horse should be placed in a warm 


g-| covered in a frosty night. 
Here |the practice of this: but placing the poor horse 


The first | Violently upon him, while he crouches and groans 


Some turn the animal out un- 
We have no faith in 


plication of cold. 


junder a pump, and letting the water flow upon 
| his spasmed limbs for hours together, or dashing it 


‘all the while, is both cruel and useless, 


FITS, OR EPILEPSY. 

The stream of nervous influence is sometimes 
rapid, but the suspensions are considerable, and 
this is the theory of Firs, or Ertrersy. For- 
tunately the horse is not often afflicted with this 
disease, although it is not unknown to the breed- 
er. The attack is sudden, The animal stops ; 
—trembles ;—looks vacantly around him, and falls. 


around him with a kind of stupid astonishment ; 
shakes his ears ; urines; and eats or drinks as if 
nothing had happened. . 

The only hope of cure consists in discovering 
the cause of the fits; and an experienced prac- 
titioner must be consulted, if the animal be valu- 
able : generally speaking, however, the cause is 
so difficult to discover, and the habit of fits is so 
soon formed, and they will so frequently return, 
even at a great distance of time, that he who val- 
nes his own safety, or the lives of his family, will 


'state it Would be too long in dissolving in the cease to 1.8e an epileptic horse. 


PALSY. 


The stream of nervous influence is sometimes 
stopped, and thence results Patsy. The power 
of the muscle is unimpaired, but the nervous ener- 
gy is deficient. Palsy in the horse is usually con- 
fined to the hinder limbs, When purging has 
been too suddenly stopped, he becomes paralytic, 
It is sometimes the consequence of violent inflam- 
mation of the bowels. It is produced by falls, 
blows on the loins, injury in casting, and turning 
in a narrow stall. In these latter cases the spine 
has been evidently injured. Old carriage horses, 
and horses of draught of every kind, although not 
absolutely paralyzed, have often great stiffness in 
their gait, and difficulty of turning. Possibly they 
can turn one way and not the other. They are 
unwilling to lie down, from experience of the diffi- 
culty they would have in rising again. These are 
evident injuries of the spine, and a loss of some of 
the joints of the loins or back, and are without 
remedy ; and so often is palsy. Bleeding, physic- 
ing, antimonial medicines, and stimulating embro- 
cations, are the most likely means of cure. 


RABIES OR MADNESS. 


There is another disease of the nervous system, 
of which we must speak—Rasies, or MapNess— 
that incurable malady which results from the bite 
of arabid or mad animal. The poison of the 
saliva remains in the wound for an uncertain time, 
varying from three to eight weeks in the horse, 
and then begins to produce its dreadful effects on 
the system. The attack of rabies (or hydrophobia, 
us it is commonly, but very improperly called in 
the horse and other quadrupeds, for they have no 
dread of water) is usually very sudden, The ani- 
}mal will go to work apparently well: all at oncé 
he will stop, tremble, heave, paw, stagger and fall. 
Almost immediately he will rise ; draw his load a 
lithe farther; again stop, look about him, and 
once more fall, This cannot be confounded with 
megrims, because the horse is perfectly sensible. 
The sooner he is led home the better, for the pro- 
gress of the disease is most rapid ; and, if he is 
not immediately destroyed, he should be slung, 
for sometimes a state of the highest excitation 
speedily ensues. The horse kicks and plunges in 
the most violent manner; attempts furiously to 
seize and bite the other horses, or his attendants ; 
‘and will level with the ground everything be- 
fore him, himself sweating, and snorting, and foam- 
ing, amidst the ruins.’ In both the ferocious and 
the harmless variety of the disease, staggering 
and palsy of the hinder extremities soon follow. 
We remember to have seen a beautiful mare, sit- 
ting on her haunches, and unable to rise, yet paw- 





Occasionally the convulsions which follow are 


ing furiously with her fore-feet, and striking at 


slight; at other times they are terrible. The head|every thing within her reach. The thirst is ex- 
and fore part of the horse are most affected, and cessive, and the act of swallowing is usually 
the contortions are most singular. Ina few inin-| performed with a forced gulping effort, and the 
utes the convulsions cease ; he gets up; looks head is, in a few instances, snatched violently 
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from the pail, 
the third day. 

After death, there is uniformily found inflam- 
mation atthe back part of the mouth, and at the 
top of the windpipe, and likewise in the stomach, 
and on the membrane covering the lungs, and 
whew the spinal marrow first comes from the brain. 

When the disease can be clearly connected with 
a previous bite, the sooner the animal is destroyed 
the better, for there is no cure. If the symptoms 
bear considerable resemblance to rabies, although 
no bite be suspected, the horse should at least be 
slung, andthe medicine, if any be administered, 
given in the form df a drink, and with the hand 
well protected ; because, if it should be scratched 
in balling the horse, or the skin should have been 
previously broken, the saliva of the animal is ca- 
pable of communicating the disease. Several far- 
riers have lost their lives from being bitten or 
scratched in the act of administering medicine to 
a rabid horse. 

It is always dangerous to encourage dogs much 
about the stable, and especially if they become 
fond of the horses, and are in the habit of jumr- 
ing up and licking them. The corneis of horses’ 
mouths are often sore from the pressure of the bit : 
and when a coach-dog in a gentleman’s stable— 
and it is likely to happen in every stable, and with 
every dog—becomes rabid and dies, the horse too 
frequently follows him at no great distance of time. 

r Ifa horse should be bitten by a dog under sus- 
picious circumstances, le should be carefully ex- 
amined, and every wound, and even the slightest 
scratch, well bertod with the lunar caustic (ni- 
trate of silver), and the «cab should be removed 
and the operation repeated ¢n the third day. The 
hot iron does not auswer go well, and other caus- 
tics are not so Manager 'ple. 
four horses were bitcen near Hyde Park, by a mad 
dog. To ore of them the lunar caustic was se- 
verely an’, twice applied—he lived. The red hot 
iron W283 unsparingly used on the others, and they 
‘died. The caustic must reach every part of the 
wound, At the expiration of the fourth month, 
“the horse may be considered to be safe. 


LIVE FENCES OF CEDAR. 


The disease rarely extends beyond 





The cedar is peculiarly fitted for the purpose [of 


live fences] throughout the whole district of the 
United States, It throws out boughs near the 
ground, pliant and capable of being woven into 
any form. They gradually, however, become stiff. 
Clipping will make cedar hedges extremely thick. 
No animal will injure them by browsing. Manur- 
ed and cultivated, they come rapidly to perfection. 
The plants are frequently to be found in great 
abundance without the trouble of raising them,— 
As an ever-green, they are preferable to deciduous 
plants ; and they live better than any young trees 
I have ever tried ; plauted as follows : 

From December to the middle of April, the 
smallest plants are to be taken up in a sod ofa 
square conformable to the size of the spade used, 
as deep as possible, which sod is to be deposited 
unbroken in a hole as deep made by a similar 
spade ; the earth coming out of it being mused to 
fill up the crevices between the sod and the hole 
for its reception. I plant these cedars on the out 
and insile of a straight fence, on the ridge of a 
aie each row being two feet apart 

ion of and across this ridge; but 
50 that the plants on one side of the fence will be 
Opposite to the centre of the vacancies between 
those on the other. Each row will be one foot 


In the spring of 1827, 


from the fence, so that the top of the ridge will be 
about eight inches higher than the position of the 
plants. They should be topped at a foot high, and 
not suffered to gain above three or four inches 
yearly in height, such boughs excepted as can be 
worked into the fence at the ground.—Of these 
great use may be made towards thickening the 
hedge, by bending them to the ground, and cover- 
ing them well with earth in the middle, leaving 
them growing to the stem, and their extremities 
exposed, Thus they invariably take root and fill 
up gaps. If these he:!ges are cultivated properly, 
and the land is strong, they will form an elegant 
live evergreen fence, in a shorter time, than is ne- 
cessary to raise a thorn feuce, in England, accord- 
ing to the books. 

But will they keep out hogs? I am told by 
travellers that few or none of the hedges in Eng- 
land will do so, Yet hedges are both the chief 
agricultnral ornament, and most valuable improve- 
ment of that well cultivated country. But hogs 
are not there turned loose by law to assail them.— 
I do however think that a cedar hedge is far more 
capable of forming a fence against hogs than the 
thorn, because one, as a tree, will acquire more 
strength or stubbornness than the other, a shrub, 
can ever reach; and because the cedar is capa- 
ble of being worked into a closer texture than the 
thorn. 

Yet the wedge-like snout of the hog, the hardi- 
ness of his nature, and the toughness of his hide, 
certainly exhibit him as a dangerous foe to live 
fences ; and the resources of ringing and yoking 
to control his powers and his disposition, ought to 
be adverted to, for the sake of an improvement so 
momentous. ‘These will not shock our prejudices 
nor violate our habits, and are supported by a con- 
sideration of weight, far inferior to the importance 
of hedging; and yet light as it is, of weight suf- 
ficient to justify the recommendation. If hedges 
are not protected against hogs, at least four rows 
of plants and a double width of ridge or bank 
will be necessary ; there must be a double sized 
ditch to furnish this earth ; a double portion of 
land will be occupied by the hedge and ditch; 
and more than double labor, owing to the incon- 
venience arising from great breadth, will be always 
required to keep the hedge in order. Something 
less than moieties in all these cases will suffice for 
hedges capable of fencing out every cther animal, 
if the legal rights of hogs are only modified, and 
besides the narrow hedges will be far more beau- 
tiful.— Col. Taylor’s Arator. 

(> For further remarks on raising cedars, and 
[cedar hedges see page 209 of the 6th volume of 
the New England Farmer. 


To make Carrot Pudding.—Grate half a pound 
of the sweetest and most delicate raw carrot, and 
double the quantity of raw bread ; mix eight bea- 
ten yolks and four whites of eggs, with half | 


. . . L- 
pint of white wine, three spoonfi', o¢ orange- 


flower water, i graied Hutmeg, and sugar to pal- 
ate} stir the whole well together, and if too thick, 
add more milk, till it be of a moderate consisten- 
cy; laya puff paste all over the dish, and bake it 
an hour; serve it up wit.: Sugar grated over. This 
fine pudding is easily made gr,!! more delicious by 
using Naples biscuit and cream insic 24 of bread 
and new milk, and putting in a glace vt TAtifia 
with the orange-flower water. Gn accu snt °F its 
beautiful eolor, this pudding is often sen*, table 














turned out of the crust bottom upward, paving @ 


little fine sugar grated over it, Se me boil , ghee 28" likewise be 














rot, and scald the cream, but neither is necessary, 
and by boiling, much of the saccharine quality of 
the carrot is always unavoidably lost, 





At the exhibition of the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society, a specimen of prime sewing silk was 
labelled ‘Connecticut against the world: it was 
matched by a huge bunch of onions, labelled ‘Penn- 
sylvania against Connecticut,’ 
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SHEEP, 

According to Mr Young, are so apt to be injur- 
ed by being kept too warm, that they should nev- 
er be confined to a house, but always: have the 
door open that they may be in the house or yard 
as they choose. They will prefer the warmer 
place when newly shorn, if the air be colder than 
common, Small flocks commonly prosper better 
than large ones, as they are less apt to be over 
heated by crowding each other, 

In many of the districts of England, they usu- 
ally divide the sheep stock into lambs, yearlings, 
wethers and breeding ewes: and in this method 
it is said that a much larger proportion of stock 
may be kept, and the sheep preserved in a more 
healthy condition. 

‘The proper time for clipping or shearing 
sheep, according to Loudon,’ must be directed by 
the state of the weather and the climate in the 
particular district, as by this means the danger of 
injury by cold from depriving the sheep of their 
coats at too early a season, and from heat by per- 
mitting them to centinue on them too long, may 
be avoided in the best manner: but another cir- 
cumstance that should likewise be attended to in 
this business, is that of the wool being fully grown 
or at the state of maturity: as where the clipping 
precedes that period, it is said in the Annals of Ag- 
riculture to be weak and scarcely capable of be- 
ing spun, and if protracted later it is yellow felted, 
and of an imperfect nature. 

Mr Lawrence, an English writer of note, says, 
‘washing previous to clipping the sheep is the 
general custom, with few exceptions, in this coun- 
try ; indeed it is proper with all long-woolled sheep 
but not so easily practicable with the matted, 
greasy and impenetrable fleeces of the Spanish 
and carding wool breed, whence in Spain, they 
invariably shear dry, as has been the practice in 
Devonshire with the short woolled sheep for cen- 
turies. Moscal says ‘in Devonshire they never 
wash their sheep, when they clip. Afterwards 
they wash their wool before they &pin it, in warm 
lye, and dry it on hurdl-,> [Sticks woven to- 
gether.] AS*~ the time of shearing, he says— 
‘The st is, to consider when the sheep cannot endure 
cold if thou shear him, nor heat if thou shear him not.” 

Among other conveniences for washing sheep, 
it has been recommended to sink an empty tub, 
barrel or hogshead ina proper depth of water, for 
the man to stand in while washing the sheep. 
A boat, neara bold shore of « sheet of water, with 
one end, aground, by which the sheep is introduc- 
ed and, put overboard, while the man, who wash- 
es him remains in the boat, and extends his arms 
ove.r the side, and thus performs the necessary 
r,anipulations, furnishes a convenient mode of 

washing sheep. A small perpendicular water: — 
| fall, under which the sheep are conducted, vo 
used to advantage for this purpor'e 
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MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL SOCI-, 
ETY. | 
On the ninth inst, the Annual Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, | 
was held at the Hall of the Union Bank for the | 
choice of officers and other business. The Hon, 
Mr Lowett, who has long been identified with 
its name and its interests, declined being again a 
Trustee ; the office of President he relinquished 
two or three years since. We cannot see Mr 
Lowett withdrawing from the various circles 
where his ardor and his influence have been so 
beneficial to our country, without a strong feeling 
of regret, tempered always by the gratitude we 
owe him for his faithful services and his distin- 
guished success. The Hon. Mr Goruam was 
elected a Trustee in the place of Mr Lowe tu. 
The other officers of the Society were reelected. 
Mr Goruam declined accepting the trust, from the 
occupation of his time in other public engage- 
ments. 


Dr Jacos Porrer, of Plainfield, in the county | 
of Hampshire, has recently sent to the President 
of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agri- 
culture, to be deposited in their Library, his Trans- 
lation of Labarraque on the Chlorides, a book 
which should be in the hands of every master of 
a family. A new Grass, to which Professor Tor- 
rey, of New York, has given the name of Poa 
elongata, Long panicled Meadow Grass, has lately 
been discovered by Dr Porter; some seeds of 
which he promises to send to the Trustees of the 
Society, in the autumn. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
A special meeting of this society was held on 
Saturday the 5th instant. 
The committee who had under consideration 


currence of the disappointments and vexations 
that have for years attended their efforts, to pre- 
serve and mature a portion of the fruits, that are 
the prey of the Curculio, they dare not entertain 
very sanguine expectations that any means can 
be devised for the realization of their hopes, and 
anticipations of a favorable result therefrom. 
Still they would not discourage the attempt, but 
on the contrary would recommend that the sum 
of two hundred dollars be appropriated from the 
funds of the society, in aid of the same, and that 
a subscription should be opened to which all 
should be invited to contribute who feel an inter- 
est in the success of an object so important and 
interesting to the community at large. 

Your committee would further observe that the 
sum proposed to be set apart from the funds 
of the society, as well as that raised by  vol- 
untary subscription for the purpose before stated, 
will not probably be required to be paid at present, 
although they do indulge the hope while they dare 
not entertain the belief, that the persevering labors 
and investigations of some one ere long may entitle 
them to become the recipients of the contempla- 


ted bounty, ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr, 
Boston, June 5, 1830. In behalf of the Committee. 


ZeBeDEE Cook, Jr, Esq. of Dorchester, was 
appointed to deliver the aniversary address before 
the society on the 15th of September next. 

A committee was chosen to consider the expe- 
diency of recommending some measures to prevent 
the wanton destruction of useful birds, to report 
at a future meeting of the society. 

It was voted that the treasurer be requested to 
collect from the members, the amount of their 
several subscriptions which may be due, on the 
delivery of their Diplomas. 

The meeting was then adjourned to Saturday 
the 12th current. 





the letter of Doctor Mrase of Philadelphia, made 
the following report which was accepted. 


REPORT. 


At a meeting of the society held by adjourn- 
ment for the 5th inst. the fullowing business was 
transacted. 

The thanks of the society were voted to the hon- 


The Committee to whom was referred the! orable Joun Lowe tt for his donation for the pur- 


Sormmunication of Doctor Mease of Philadelphia, 
upon the subject of procuring by subscription or 
otherwise, a sum of money to be paid to any per- 


son who shall discover a method for preventing } 


| 


the ravages of the Curculio upon the fruit of 


Plum, and other trees, have attended to that duty | tees on Fruits, the products of the Kitchen Garden, | 
and Flowers, and the synonymes of fruits, which | 


in part and ask leave to report, 

That the subject is one of peculiar interest to 
all the cultivators of fruits, exposed to the destruc- 
tive operations of that insect; as well as to the 
public generally. It is in fact too apparent to re- 
quire from your committee an elaborate discussion 
of its merits, or of the great advantage that would 
ensue to the horticultural community by the dis- 
covery of an effectual preventive, against the at- 
tacks of that insidious enemy, Your committee 
have learned with much satisfaction, the zealous 
and persevering efforts that have been made, and 
still continue to occupy the attention of their 
friends at the south, and more especially do they 
feel gratified and encouraged by the impulse that 
is given to the promotion of this object, by one of 
the sex to whom they are proud on all occasions 
to look to as the examplars of all that is good, and 
amiable, and patriotic, 

While your committee cordially approve of the 
measure proposed, and are deeply impressed with 
the consideration of the benefits that would accrue 


chase of the ‘ Transactions of the London Horti- 
cultural Society’ in seven volumes ; and to Joun 
C. Gray Esq. for his contribution towards the in- 
crease of the Library. 

And it was resolved that the several Commit- 


were directed at the meeting held on the 8th of 
May last, to make weekly reports on the products 
exhibited in the hall of the society, be required to 
present them for publication with distinctive cap- 
tions, and that they be signed by the chairman, 
or such members of the Committees as may be 


press. 
The following gentlemen were then admitted 
members of the society. 


Messrs Henry Oxnarp, Brooklyn. 
Wiiisam Eacer, Boston. 
Wituiam Ke cuir, ‘ 
Joun W. Trott, ‘ 
Henry Hiaeinson, ‘ 
Lemvue.t Suaw, ‘ 
Samvuet Cazot, Brooklyn. 
Josern Fierp, Weston 


An order was passed authorizing the Library 
Committee to make such arrangements for the fu- 





from the discovery of the means to prevent a re- 


i 


ture publication of the transactions of the society 
as they may deem expedient, 


A highly interesting and ingenious essay upon 
the habits and character of the canker worm de- 
rived from practical observation was read by the 
President, aud it was unanimously voted that the 
same should be published in the New England 
Farmer and Horticultural Journal. G. W. Pratt, 
Esq. was then chosen a member of the Committee 
on Flowers, vice Aveustus AsPinwaLt, Esq. who 
declined serving. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS, &c, June 12, 1830. 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTUKAL SOCIETY, 

At the exhibition of Fruit &c, at the Hall on 
Saturday 12th of June, the following report was 
made by the Committee. 

From 8. Dowyer—fruit of a natural May Duke 
Cherry from a seedling of Dorchester—This is a 
very excellent and valuable variety, flesh is me- 
dium, hard,- sprightly and of fine flavor, color a 
bright red, size about the same as the European 
May Duke, and Stone,also same size, Stem com- 
mon length, a constant and good bearer, and comes 
into eating eight to twelve days earlier than Euro- 
pean May Duke ; do notall ripen at the same time, 
and are a popular cherry with the market men, 
The tree does not run up pointed like the Mazzard, 
but branches out—the limbs inclining up, is full 
of spurs, bark rough, and large protuberences on 
the body, and large limbs when old, It is much 
given to early bearing and on that account not so 
vigorous a growing tree. The leaves commen size, 
serrated, light green and glosty.—'The history 
and origin of this cherry, is given very satisfactorily 
by Mr Epbraim Davenport of Dorchester, whose 
grandfather, Ebenezer Davenport, planted the 
stone from which the original trce sprung, at the 
place where he now resides. He states that about 
the year 1730, his grandfather planted the stones 
of a quart of cherries purchased in Boston of 
which only three plants came up—of these one 
was the parent of this variety, that the tree re- 
mained in the garden till within thirty years, when 
it was dug up, being almost dead with old age, 
and that many trees of this variety which are now 
cultivated round its immediate vicinity sprung from 
suckers from -this tree and its successors. It is 
worthy of remark that this fruit has now been cul- 
tivated more than seventy years without the fruit’s 
deteriorating cr the present trees losing their vigor. 

The committee on fruits recommend that the 
above named Cherry should be called Davenport’s 
‘early May Duke and the following as synonymes. 
‘Dorchester May Duke, Early May Duke, May 
Duke, and Natural May Duke, these being the 
‘names by which it is now known, 

S. DOWNER, 
In behalf of the Committee. 
FLoricuLturE,—With regard to the exhibition 





| 


charged with the duty of preparing them for the \of flowers, the committee made the following R e- 
| port: —-Very fine varieties of French Roses, fine 


common Roses, and other Flowers, from 8S, Dow- 
nER. Fifty varieties of Flowersfrom Messrs Win- 
suip’s Nursery, Brighton—Fine Roses from Mr 
Ricwarps of Dedham. Roses and other flowers 
from D. Haceerston of Charlestown. Tomorrow, 
the exhibition of Roses is expected to be very 
fine, when the names will be given. 








Early Potatoes and Early Turnip Beets, raised in 
the open air, were offered for sale at the stall of 
Mr J. Bripce, Fanuil Hall Market, on the 15th 
inst. They were raised by Mr Samvuet Ponp of 
Cambridge, and were the first brought into the 





market this season. 
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Fine Strawberries. —We were, on Tuesday last, 
presented by Mr HagceErston, the intelligent and 
successful proprietor of the Charlestown Vineyard, 
with a box of his Keen’s Seedling Strawberries, 
of extraordinary size and beauty. One of them 
measured five and a half inches in circumference, 
and rkost of them four and four and a half. They 
were raised in the open air. This new variety of 
the Strawberry was originally imported by him 
from England, ‘and is particularly described in the 
current volume of the New England Farmer, page 
330. We believe there are no plants of it for 
sale yet in this vicinity, but presume Mr Hacgcer- 
ston will have them the ensuing fall. It will cer- 
tainly prove an acquisition to the lovers of good 
fruit. 





On watering Strawberries. — We commend to the 
notice of our readers, the following remarks on 
the importance of keeping strawberry vines copi- 
ously supplied with water at this season, which 
formed the closing paragraph of Gen, DeEarBORN’s 
valuable article on the culture of the Strawberry, 
published in the New England Farmer, voi. 8, 
page 22-—*‘ To cultivate Strawberries with success, 
the ground must be devoid of trees, bountifully 
manured, kept entirely free from weeds, the spaces 
between the rows often dug over, and raked level, 
and by all means copiously supplied with water, 
“ when the windows of heaven are stopped, and 
the raiu restrained,”? 


Quarterly Review,—'The Sith No. of this popu- 
lar journal is just published by Wells and Lilly, 
Court-street, Boston, and is filled with articles of 
more than usual interest, viz: French and English 
Peerage—Hardy’s Travels in Mexico—Insanity — 
Rail Roads and Locomotive Steam Carriages—Life 
and Public Services of Sir Stanford Raffles—Cen- 
tral Africa—Banking—Sir H. Parnell on Financial 
Reform —the British Colonies. 

Published quarterly, at $5,00 per annum. 











* * Several communications are necessarily deferred. 














Complete set of the New England Farmer. 

A gentleman in Newport, R. I. wishes to procure a 
complete set of the New England Farmer.—Any person 
having a perfect copy, clean, and in good order, may 
hear of a purchaser by applying to Mr Russe, the 
publisher, in Boston. 3t June 18, 

Wanted, 

Two copies of No. 32, vol. vii, of the New England 
Farmer, for which a liberal price will be paid by the 
publisher, or by J. Van Schaick, Esq. Lansinburg, New 
York. : tf June 18. 











Destruction of Insects. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North 
Market-street, Brass, Copper, and Tin Syringes, which 
are highly recommended for throwing lime and sulphur 
water, upon trees, vines, and plants. Lime water is said 
to be cerrain death to the caterpillar, worms, bugs, and 
other insects ; and sulphur mixed with the lime water 
is a preventative against mildew on grapes.—See N. E. 
Farmer, No. 45 and 46, vol. iii. June 18. 


New England Museum. 

This elegant establishinent, which has been enlarged 
during the past year by opening two additional rooms, is 
now in very fine order, and will be open every day and 
evening. Great additions and improvements have been 
made during the last two months, in which time an emi- 
nent artiste has been empluyed in making, repairing, 
and fitting up wax figures. Other departments have re- 
ceived many additions, and several new wax figures have 
been added. 

The whole establishment being filled with numerous 
interesting curiosities, now furnishes such a variety of 
amusement as will gratify every taste. 

A lot of Live Rattle Snakes, just taken, are this day 
added, well secured in a glass case. 

Admittance 25 cents, without distinction of age. 




















Medical School in Boston. 
The Courses of Lectures begin annually onthe third 
Wednesday in October, and are continued daily for three 
months, on the following subjects :— 
Anatomy and Surgery, by John C. Warren, M. D. 
Chemistry, by John W. Webster, M. D. 
Materia Medica, by Jacob Bigelow, M. D. 
Midwifery, and Medical Jurisprudence, 
Channing, M. D. 
Theory : nd Practice of Physic, by James Jackson, M.D. | 
The apparatus and collections of specimens used in_ il- 
lustrating the demonstrative courses, are very extensive. 
The fees for all the courses amount to $70. Board is | 
obtained for about $3 per week. 
This institution now offers greater advantages for the | 
acquirement of a thorough Medical education, than it has 
done at any former period of its history. During the last | 
two years the means of obtaining practical knowledge of | 
the anatomical structure of the human body have been 
amply supplied to pupils, probably at a less expense than 
in any other of the schools in the United States. The 
opportunity of witnessing numerous important and capi- 
tal operations in surgery, and of attending the clinical 
practice of one of the best regulated hospitals in this 
country, are gratuitously afforded to all who attend the 
lectures of the professors. 5t June 18. 


New Work on Farriery. 

Just received and for sale at the Seed Store connected 
with the New England Farmer Office, No. 52 North 
Market Street, 

The Veterinary Surgeon ; or, Farriery taught on a new 
and easy plan: being a treatise on all the diseases and 
accidents to which the Horse is liable; the causes and 
symptoms of each, and the most improved remedies em- 
ployed for the cure in every case ; with instructions to the 
Shoeing-Smith, Farrier, and Groom, how to acquire 
knowledge in the art of Farriery, and the prevention of 
Diseases. Preceded by a popular description of the ani- 
mal functions in health, and showing the principles on 
which these are to be restored when disordered. By John 
Hinds, Veterinary Surgeon. With considerable additions 
and improvements, particularly adapted io this country, 
by Thomas M. Smith, Veterinary Surgeon, and Member 
of the London Veterinary Medical Society. Price $1,25. 

June 11. 


by Walter 


Roman. 





This very elegant, full blooded horse, imported with a hope 
of improving the breed, will stand this season at the farm of Mr 
Stephen Williams, in Northborough, County of Worcester, 
where some of his stock may be seen. 

Roman was purchased 10 England, of the Earl of Warwick, 
and his pedigree has been traced in the New Market Studbook 
from Childers, the swiftest horse that ever run over New Mar- 
ket course, through eight generations of the highest bred horses 
and mares in Eng!and, without asing!le cross of inferior blood, 
At 4 years old he won 5, and at 5 years old he won 4 prizes, 
and has since beat some of the fleetest horsesin England, over 
the most celebrated courses. 

His colora very bright bay—black legs, mane, and tail— 
walks and trots well—is very good tempered—high spirited— 
active—l5 1-2 handshigh, and is considered by judges as 
handsome and well formed a horse as can be found in the coun- 


- 
= 


y. 
Mares have been repeatedly sent to him from Maine, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut. as well as from the remote counues in 
this State, and the neighboring towns, and hiscoits are hand- 
sone and command high prices. 
T 20 the season, to | id before th ke 

erms— $20 the season, tu be paid before the mares are taken 

away. 


_ Northborough, Mass. may 21,1830. | 
Turnip Seed, §c. 


For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer Office, 52, North Market-street, 

An extensive a:sortment of Turnip Seeds, of the most 
valuable sorts for family use or stock. The most approv- 
ed kinds for the farmer, are the White Datch, White 
Stone, Yellow Stone and Yellow Malta. The two latter 
are of uncommon excellence, and keep well. Loudon 
deseribes the Yellow Malta as ‘an excellent and beauti- 
ful root,’ and of delicious flavor. Of the sorts for field | 
culture, the White Norfolk, Yellow Aberdeen. White | 
Flat, and Ruta Baga, are the best. The Yellow Aber | 
deen is most approved among the Farmers of England | 
and Scotland, as it grows to a large size.is very sweet | 
and nutritious, and keeps till June. The above seeds | 
were saved in Europe expressly for this Establishment, | 
and the utmost dependence may be placed on their genu- 
ine quality. 

Also, a variety of Long and Turnip rooted Radishes, suit- 
able for sowing the ensuing months, Long Prickly, and 
many other varieties of Cucumbers for pickling. 

May 28. 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


: |FROM, To 
APPLES, best, . - |barrel) 400 5 (9 
ASHES, pot. first sort, ° - ton, {102 Ov 108 O00 


“e 


Pearl, first sort, - - 1120 00 130 40 


REANS, white, ° - bushel t7 Itz 

BEEP, mess, - ‘barrel! 9 00 9 25 

Cargo, No.1, “ ) ta 7 

Cargo, No. 2 - <« |} 623 650 

BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, ‘pound.| 10 13 

CHEESE, new milk, » ° . “| 6 8 

Skimmed milk, - - eit, 2 3 

FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - barrel.) 5 12 5 &5 

Seana.” « eS “« | 625 § 87 

Rye, best, ° . e 64 3 50 § 87 

GRAIN, Corn, . - bushel 53 55 

ye, - ° “| 65 67 

Barley, ° ° 66 67 

, Oats, ° . 4“ 37 42 

HOG’S LARD), first sort, new, - | ew. 800 8 50 

HOPS, Ist quality. - - o} © 14 00 15 00 

LIME, - ° ° . cask. Ro “0 

PLAISTER PARIS retails at ° ton.| 375 400 

PORK, clear, ° ° - jbarrel., 16 00) 17 (0 

Navy, mess, - - - 12 25 12 50 

Cargo, No. 1, - . ¥y J2 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - bushel) 1°75 

Orchard Grass, ° » of 8 00 

Fow! Meadow, - e “| | § 06 

‘Tall Meadow Oats Grass, > I 8 00 

Red ‘Top (northern,) - as f2 75 

Lucerne, - : . - pound 38) 50 

White Honeysuckle Clover, - 4 | 33 

Red Clover, (northern) - : 7 8 








French Sagar Beet, - - = 3 | 3 £0 

WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - “4 40 £0 

Merino, ful} blood. unwashed, “ | 20) 30 

Mer.uo, three tourths washed, "4 3S 40 

Merino, half blood, - “| 33} 35 

Merino. quarter washed, = - “ 30) 33 

Native, washed, ‘ - * 7 25 30 

Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort,  - é 40) 45 

Pulied, Lamb’s, wecond sort, “ | 30) 35 

Pulled, “ spinning, first sort, ‘ $3] 35 
PROVISION MARKET. 

BEEP, best pieces, - : - - \pound 8 10 

PORK, fresh, best pieces, : -T * 8 10 

whole hogs, - ° «| «& 5) 6 

VEAL, . : elf, * 3 7 

MUTTON - - - se 4 12 

POULTRY, - - - “4 | 10) 4 

BUTTER, keg and tub, - -| «| a 4 

Lump, best, - | “@ | 14 18 

EGGS, - |dozen| 10) 12 

MEAL, Rye, retail, - - |bushel. 85 

ladian, retail, - - | & BU 

POTATOS, ee “5 

CIDER, [according to quality,] - \harrel.| 3 59) 4 00 





Briguton Markrt—Monday, June 14. 
{Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. ] 

At market this day 251 Beef Cattle, including 7 unsold 
last week, unsold 47, most of which are thin cattle; 7 
pair working Oxen, 23 Cows and Calves; 1139 Sheep, 
(unsold about 200) 80 Swine. 

Prices.—Beef Cattle—In consequence probably of 
the large number of Cattle at market this day and last 


| Monday, there has been a depreciation of about 25 c. per 
| 100 Ibs. sir.ce Monday, May 31; a few, say 4 or 6, were 


taken at $5,374, extra Cattle about 85,25, good $5 25,25; 
thinner Cattle at $4,25 a 5. 

Working Oxren.—No sales noticed. 

Cows and Calves.—We noticed the following sales: 
$32,50, 30, 27, 25, 23, 20, 17; several others were sold 
at intermediate prices. 

Sheep and Lambs—dull—too many at market for the 
season: sales were from $1,17 to 2,25; many lots were 
sold at about the original cost. 

Swine.—One lot of 12 at 54 ¢.: 
the remainder, to close, at 44. 


one of 12 at about 54 ; 





Boston VEGETABLE Marxet.—- Prices at Faneuil 
Market: Early Peas 75 cts. per bushe!—Common Straw- 
berries 25 cts per box (of ore pint) a few boxes of Keen’s 
seedlings Strawberries have been -old for $1,00 per box— 
Cherries 8 to 10 cts. per quart—Early Potatoes (Perkin’s 
Early Seedlings, raised by Mr Pona) $1,00 per peck— 
Early York Cabbages 6 cts. each—Green Gooseberries for 
tarts 8 cts per quart—Rhubarb stalks 4 cts. per Ib—old 
Potatoes 25 ets. per bushel—Cucumbers, 6 to 12 cts. each 
—Cranberries $2,00 per bushel. The stall of Mr Wm, 
E, Oris, No. 1,10 is supplied with West India Squashes, 
raised in Trinidad de Cuba, of excellent quality, and sold 
for 3 cts. per Ib. 
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- MISCELLANIES: 





TAXATION, 

We commend the following extract from Mr Pierpont’s 
sermon before the Ancient and Honorable, to the com- 
mon sense of the people. 

‘The commonwealth has more than 50,000 men 


on her militia rolls, Grant that these are called 
out for review, drill, elections and parade, no more 
than three days in a year; and we have 150,000 
days devoted to military duty by those who do that 
duty. Allow them only one spectator for one 
soldier—and it must be a very stupid affair, if 
there are not as many to see the show as there 
are to make it,—and there are 150,000 days more. 
Allow, moreover, only two thirds as much time 
for each individual to prepare for the field—for 
fatigue or frolic—and to recover from its duties, 
or its debauch, as there is spent upon the field— 
and we have 200,000 days more. Now allow- 
ing the truth of a sensible ancestor’s remark, that 
“ time is money,” and allowing one day to be worth 
only one dollar, the militia of Massachusetts costs 
the state of Massachusetts half a million of dol- 
lars a year. I make no account here for the mo- 
ney spent upon arms, ammunition, uniforms—the 
ammunition that is burned up, the muskets and 
swords, and costly coats of many colors that are 
laid up—treasures that are kept for the moth and 
rust to corrupt, three hundred and sixty days, that 
they may glisten and look gay for five; I make no 
account of the moneys or the morals thrown 
away in the low revelry of tents and taverns, 

though of these things there is a fearful account 
made by “ the Judge of all the earth :”’—I estimate 
even the time of the militiamen at less than one 
third of the value, which in the form of fines for 
non-attendance the law itself gives it, and the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts pays half a million 
of dollars a year for the protection it seeks from 
its militia system.’ 











From the Daily Troy Sentinel. 


THE MYSTERIES OF ART. 

Mr Hotrtev—The successful engrafting of the 
grape vine, which has so long baffled the skill of 
nursery men, in this country, and of the vigne- 
rons in Europe, soas to make the operation as 
sure and as easy, as in the well known operation 
of engrafting on trees, was, so far as I know, first 
made known to the American public, by my late 
worthy friend, J.J. Dufour, of the Vevay Swiss 
Vineyard, Indiana, in his very excellent prac- 
tical treatise, ‘The American Vine Dresser’s 
Guide,’ 12mo, pp. 317, Cincinnati, 1826, the re- 
sult of twentyfive year’s experience in the grape 
culture in the United States; at page 225, he fully 
describes this mode, The author of this work 
died at Vevay, in Febuary, 1827, some years pre- 
vious to which he had instructed me in his mode 
of engrafting, and which I have found, by expe- 
rience, to be perfectly successful. As the author 
made no secret of it, so I have not, but have told 
everybody that applied, taking care to inform 
them who informed me, Dufour is dead ; every 
body, about here, now practises upon his plan; 
but no one, so far as I can discover, remembers 
the man, and many are claiming it as a sort of 
mystery of their own. His plan is, to saw off the 
root of the stalk, into which you would insert 
the graft, under ground; bore a small hole in- 
to the end of the root stalk, and insert the graft, 
with one or two buds, then keeping the root cov- 





ered with mellow earth, and the upper bud just cast iron, and fitted to a portable furnace, or close 
even with the surface, and the whole process is fireplace, constructed to save fuel ; with two or 
accomplished. I never water my grafts, and I | three approved receipts for making nourishing and 
have had them grow 15 feet, the main vine, the | savory soups and broths at a small expense.—J6, 


first year, besides bearing ten to thirty bunches of | ; 
grapes. Some care is necessary, in rubbing off Croraine.—The only kind of dress that can afford 


b ese? _the protection required by the changes of tempera- 
the superfluous shoots, but the operation is easy, ture to which high northern climates are liable, is 
and as sure as the inserting of a graft into an ap-' woollen. Nor will it be of much avail that woollen be 
ple or plum tree. If the root stalk is of a vigo- | worn, unless so much of it be worn,and it be so worn, 
rous growth, and the graft well chosen, having the a8 €ffectually to keep out the cold. Those who 
wood of the two last years’ growth upon it, and | Would receive the advantage which the wearing of 
from a bearing vine, the graft will always bear. woollen is capable of affording, must wear it next the 


fruit the first year, and of the quality of the graft. | that ite health- 





skin; forit isin this situation onl 


Dufour had another mode, common in France, 
Germany and Switzerland, by splitting the root 
stalk, and inserting the graft, inthe shape of a 
thin wedge, either end wise or vertically ; but 
this is less certain of success, judging by my own 
experience. 

He sometimes put in two or three grafts into 
one large root stalk, as these may be inserted any 
where in the wood of the vine, as well as in the 
pith, or centre. A sharp tool, such as a centre- 
bit tool, is to be preferred to a gimblet, because it 
cuts the wood more smoothly. Let it be Dufour’s 
mode of engrafting, and no secret, and no matter 
how many derive a benefit from it. You may pub- 
lish this, if you think proper. 

HORATIO GATES SPAFFORD. 


MEANS OF REFORMATION, 

To make vicious and abandoned people happy, 
it has generally been supposed necessary first to 
make them virtuous. But why not reverse this 
order ? Why not make them first happy and then 
virtuous. If happiness and virtue be inseparable, 
the end will be as certainly obtained by one meth- 
od as by the other; and it is undoubtedly much 
easier to contribute to the happiness and comfort 
of persons in a state of poverty and misery, than 
by admonitions and punishments to reform their 
morals. Crimes are often the effects of misery, 
and by removing the cause the effect will cease. — 








Rumford. 





ALMS HOUSE IN MUNICH. 

In the infancy of this establishment, when those 
poor creatures were first brought together, I used 
very frequently to visit them,—to speak kindly to 
them—and to encourage them,—and I seldom pas- 
sed through the halls where they were at work, 
without being a witness to the most moving 
scenes. 

Objects, formerly the most miserable and 
wretched, whom I had seen for years as beggars 
jn the streets ;—young women,—perhaps the un- 
happy victims of seduction, who, having lost their 
reputation, and being turned adri‘t in the world, 
without a friend and without a home, were reduced 
to the necessity of begging, to sustain a miserable 
existence, now recognized me as their benefactor ; 
and, with tears dropping fast from their cheeks, 
continued their work in expressive silence. 

If they were asked what the matter was with 
them ? their answer was, (‘ nichts’) ‘ nothing,’ ac- 
companied by a look of affectionate regard and 
gratitude, so exquisitely touching, as frequently to 
draw tears from the most insensible of the by- 
standers.— Ibid. 


DONATION TO A POOR FAMILY. 
No present that could be made to a poor family 
could be of more essential service than a thin 








light stew pan with its cover, made of wrought or 


|preserving power can be felt. 


he great advan- 
tages of woollen cloth are briefly these :—the readi- 
ness with which it allows the escape of the matter of 


perspiration through its texture; its power of pre- 


serving the sensation of warmth to the skin under all 
circumstances ; the difficulty there is in making it 
thoroughly wet ; the slowness with which it conducts 
heat ; the softness, lightness and pliancy of its tex- 
ture. Cotton cloth, though it differs but little from 
linen, approaches nearer to the nature of woollen, 
and, on that account, must be esteemed as the next 
best substance of which clothing may be made. Silk 
is the next in point of excellence, but it isvery infe- 
rior to cottonin every respect. Linen possesses the 
contrary of most of the properties enumerated as ex- 
cellencies in woollen. It retains the matter of per- 
spiration in its texture, and speedily becomes imbued 
with it; it gives an unpleasant sensation of cold to 
the skin; itis very readily saturated with moisture, 
and it conducts heat too rapidly. It is, indeed, the 
worst of all the substances in use, being.the least 
qualified to answer the purposes of clothing. 
[/.ncyp. Amerieana. 
= 








The Ferrol Grape. 

The Subscriber has received from St Ubes, a few of 
the vines of the Grape, known there as the Ferrox, 

The Fruit is nearly black when ripe, of an oval shape, 
delicious in flavor, and the berries about the size of the 
large oval Malaga. It is very highly appreciated by 
those who have tasted it, and is said to be a great and 
constant bearer. 


A few of the vines are for sale by Z. COOK, Jr. 
4t. 





Lost. 

On the 27th of March last, a package of Books, consist- 
ing of Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Plants, and Loudon’s 
Gardeners’ Magazine, was left at the New Bedford Wag- 
on Office, in Boston, directed to BENJAMIN RopMAnN, 
Esq. New Bedford, which has never been received. 
Whoever will give any information respecting it to Mr 
Ropman, at New Bedford, or to Mr RussEuu, at the 
New England Farmer Office, Boston, shall be suitably re- 
warded. tf. May 28. 


Choice Perry. 

A few dozen bottles of Choice Perry, made in New 
Hampshire, for sale at J. B. Russeiwu’s Seed Store, 52 
North Market street, at $2,00 per dozen. June 4. 

Wilmot’s Superb Strawberry. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market-street, 

Several roots of Wilmot’s Superb Strawberry, in pots, 
one thrifty plant to a pot—price 124 cts.—also a few pots 
with4 plants to each, in fine order, most of them being 
in flower, and many with the fruit set, 374. May 7. 














Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable atthe 
end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the 
time of subscribing, are entitledto a deduction of fifty cents. 

(>No paper will be sent to adistance without payment be- 
ing made in advance. 

inted for J. B. Russeri, by I. R. Burts—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the wishes 
of customers. Ordersfor printing received by 4 B. RussExu, 
at the Agricultural Warehouse No. 52 North Market Street. 
AGENTS. 

New York—G: THorBurn & Son, 67 Liberty-street. 
Philadelphia—1). & C. LanpretH, 85 Chestnut-street. 
Baltimore—G. B. Suitu, Office of the American Farmer. 
Albany—Hon. Jesse BueEv. ‘ 
Flushing, N. ¥. Wu. Prixce &Sons, Prop. Lia. Bot. Garden 





Hartford—Goonwin & Sons. 
Halifax, N. 8.—P. J. HotiayD, Esq. Recorder Office. 
treal, L. C.—A. Bowman, Bookseller. 
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